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work. The whole lecture is written in Professor James's perfectly inimi- 
table, but nevertheless much imitated style. 

Albert Lefevre. 

Seelenmacht : Abriss einer zeitgem'assen Weltanschauung. Von Win- 

centy Lutoslawski. Leipzig, W. Engelmann, 1899. — pp. xvi, 301. 

This book is a popular exposition of extreme individualism. It was 
originally written in English, we learn from the preface, but it proved too 
extreme for the English publishers, and was therefore translated into Ger- 
man with modifications. The modifications must have been considerable, 
for the work contains nothing terrifying in its present form. While it is often 
unorthodox and sometimes visionary, it has a moral tone that is elevated 
and sincere. The basis of M. Lutoslawski's philosophy is of course the 
substantiality of the individual soul, which assures its endless existence 
both before and after the present life. Against materialism it is urged that 
all evidence of the connection between mind and brain proves only that 
without a brain mind cannot produce movement, not that mind cannot 
exist without a brain. Telepathy is adduced as the most conclusive proof 
of the existence of other souls. There is, the author holds, an infinite 
gradation of these other souls from the lowest, which are the realities behind 
inanimate nature, up to the Supreme Being, man occupying an inter- 
mediate position. Freedom and immortality are held to be the portion of 
all ; and the irregularities of nature are dwelt on as proving the freedom of 
the lowest monads, a freedom that even Deity respects. Souls above man 
in the scale of being are continually influencing his life, and the writer 
maintains that belief in this kind of supervision is essential for the best con- 
duct of life. 

In the chapter on " Development of Souls," there is much valuable sug- 
gestion on the subject of education. It is curious to see the author's self- 
consciousness cropping out in the long digressions on the importance of 
language study. M. Lutoslawski is master, it appears, of at least five lan- 
guages ; while his patriotism betrays itself in his hints that the Poles may 
yet become the leaders of human development. 

The last chapters are devoted to an exposition of the author's political 
theories. He does not carry his individualism to the length of anarchy. 
His ideal form of government is rather a representative system that allows 
the fullest rights to the minority, that is, one where elections to be valid 
must be practically unanimous. Finally, M. Lutoslawski sketches for us 
the Utopia of the future. All that is necessary to make it actual, he tells 
us, is enlightenment. Men need only to be fully convinced of three great 
truths ; the immortality of the soul, the supervision of higher beings over 
human life, and the brotherhood of mankind. Against an optimism of this 
sort, one can always urge the improbability that the profound egoism rooted 
in the nature of will can never be eradicated by any process whose aim is to 

convince the intellect. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 
Wells College. 



